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* A,stu^y was undertaken "to discover „clues to the ^ 
processes of college students by exploring a aethod for 
and analyxing student initiated concerns about writing in 
eacher writing conferences,^ Pour tapes of teacher 
conferences with two students froa the first and last of a seaester 
wyre analysed -ia depth. It was noted, that the students seeaed to have 
two pa jor concerns that they repeated over and over again during the 
conference and that these concerns seeaed .to change 1as the seaester 
proi|ressed During the, first conference tAe student with -stronger 
verS|l ability issued iiore invitations to discuss strategy and the 
student with weaker verbal ability issued pore invitations asking for 
inforaation. The preliainary hypothesis w^as that students aust have 
what they consider to be a coafortable level of control over 
linguistic conventions before they can begin to think about blisic 
ettategies. During the final conference of the seaester,' the pattern* 
Of eeeking inforaation or strati^gies reversed' itself. The weaker \ 
strident, approaching* the level of the stronge student at the ) 
beginning of the sea^ster, asked. about strategies, and the stronger ^ 
student asked for acre, advanced inforaation about t*e finer points of 
style, showing a progi^ession in the learning process. (BKH) 
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^ First. I want to say that I am deeply honored. to be speaking on this first . 
panel on research dedicated to the memory of Mlna Shaughnessy. Her work has en- 
hanced not only, my research but perhaps more fmportantly my ability to teach 
basic writing and to teach others to teach basic writing. The .entire composi- 
tion teaching staff at Sap Francisco Statd, I know, joins me in my feelings of 
gratitude l?o Mlna Shaughnessy. 

Almost a year ago. when L gave my speech title to Professor Gibson. I ex- 
pected to talk about the xoftposlng process of college student writers. However, I 
^ change my focus slightly during the past year, and so I am fchanglng the title of 
my speech for today to reflect more accurately my topic: "College Students Reveal 
. Their Learning Processes." - ' . • 

Unlike most composition researchers. I am biased in favor of well designed 
experimental research, npt the casual experiment that unrortunately has plagued 
our field but an attempt at a careful application of , the experimental method, to 
test thf validity of a model W to refine a model. Case studies have proved quite 
valuable In initial exploratory research in composition, . But I believe that in 
order to generalize from small numbers of cases, we must move beyond the cases 
themselves to test the^models of human behaVior that, such studies ate capable of ' 
generating. What I am going to present today is my prellminaty attei^ipt to develop 
the kind of testable model that I am referring to— a model that will be derived / 
from an in-depth study of a small nutaber of cases. ' My aim is to find out how t)he 
coyilt*vely ma-ture adult learns to write better, to develop a model of the stages 
of growth of the adu^t learner. ' / 

• Ov^r tlie past several years. Flowet and Hayes hAve been studying protpc/ls 
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produ9ed by competent adult writers while they are In the act of composing. 

Flower and Hayes have used these protocols to develop a mod>l of the competent 

adult's composing procesp and now are testing that model against future ' pro^io- 

c«ls. In much the same way. I have decided to study protoc61s of adult writers 

as they are In the process of becoming better writers. 1 expect to^ use these'pro- 

tocols, as well as writing samples and otller Interview data, to develop^a modtel of 

the stages of growth the idult learner passes through. This model of growth 

should geneitate. hypotheses that will he experlmen|;ally testable, 
( 

My. flret i^ajor research problem was how to observe students learning. Students 
probably learri In many places, some of them closed to tlie Investigator, like , the ' 
student's private place of study, and aome of them not very good places to view 
individual's in ^the process of learning, like the classroom*. For example., one 
impressionable you'ngster, after coming home from school his first day. proclaimed 

♦ 

that he was never going batk. '"What's the use of school,'' he said. "I can't read 
and I can't write and the teacher won't even let m^ talk." The one place that Is 
both open to t^e iViv^stlgator and a good place to observe students learning is the 
individual writing conference with a teacher about a. paper. Since students and 
teachers can converse freely during the conference. I thought it coul^ be a pro- 
ductive place to observe indlvldvials learning. However, for one to observe learn- 
ing ^n the conference, the conference must be carefully designed sb that the student 
has the unrestrained opporturtiJ:y to volunteer what she or be 4oes ;tand does not know» 
to voice his or her concerns about writing. On page 1 of your hAidout you will find 
some of. the conference guidelines theVne excellent tedcher in this ^tudy used to 
oJ»en up the conferetKe tQ student talk. Such Intervention, in the ItfCerest of Ve- 
search, I believe, la pedagoglcally sound too, for Ellen Ntfld In a discussion of 
the well-structured conference warns against too much teacher talk. In thfe end, I 
found thst my confer^ncetf 8eeme4 to yield protocols of learning just as the' Flower 
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^nd Hayes writing, sessions have yielded prot^^cojs of the composing ptocess. In 
order to dray any definite conclusions from my protocol* Ifowever, I will vail- 
date them with data I have r^llected from two other sQurces: stitd^nt essiiys arfd 
atudent-lnveatlgator Interviews • . *^ 

My second major research problem was how to begin analyzing the transcripts ^ 
of student- teacher conferences, y taped four Conferences during the semester for 
each of 8 students who were enrolled In the _f reshman composition cCiaa of the same 
excellent teacher. The conferences were a natural part of thfe course of lnsti;uc- 
tlon. As I listened over and (Jver to the tapes of the student-teacher conferences,' 
I tried to figure outvhow best to analyze the learning process, how to identify 
specific markers of learning. I gave up Mozart symphonies on my car's tape de\k in 
favor of the less dulcet tones of student-teacher t^lk. I drove, my family to dls^ 
traction with the cons^iant Invasion of non-musical^ tapes . 

My first goal tor analysis was to create a repllcable way to get the most In- 
terestlng Information ft;om the t^pes. To create a systefn of analysis, I found It 
necessary to narrow my focqs to only a few conferences, I chose to pay attention to 
four conferences: the first of the semester and the last of the semester for pne of 
the weaker 8tud€|nta In the class and for one of the stronger students In the class. 
Strength and weakness was measured by verbal aptitude scores. As I listened to thes 
four tapes and poured over the transcrfpts, what s^ll^med mopt salient to me In the 
'four conferences was that In a given, conference each student seemed to have one or 
two main concerns that s/he seemed to repeat^ over and over agaln^ and that cdncern or 
those cbncems seemed^ to change As the semester progressed. / 

Interestingly, micro analyses of the discourse between psychiatrists and their 
patients have revealed a similar phenomenpn. Patients tepeat over and over again 
their main concern when talking to their pyschiatrist. • .In the book The First Five 



Minutes, an entire volume on five minutes of dialogue between a patient and a 
psychiatrist, Plttenger and his colleagues found "a patleijt in a psychiatric In- 
tervlew will tell- the therapist repeatedly what his troubles are. . . the very 
fact of recurrence— except of those patterns shaped by . qvery'body In the culture— 
•renders a pattern dla^nostlcally slgnlflcaqi" (p. 235). And I^bov 'and Fanschel, 
In their book Therapeutic Di scourse; Psychotherap y as Conversation , a book on 15 
minutes of p[sychlatrlst-patlent talk, fouxi^ recurrent themes too, which they label- 
ed propositions and defined as "those general statements which, drp said to recur 
implicitly or explicitly in many parts of the session. . These propositions provide 
the firm skeleton for the surface that confronts us" (p. 356)., 

'It seemed particularly interesting to me that students in a writing conference 

/ • ^ ■ 

repeat their concerns about wtiting to their teacher in much" the same w^y that tlie 
patient repeats his or her personal concerns to the psychiatrist. J\ist as patients 
have very serious- concerns, ones, that matter so* much that they repeat them over and 
. ov|r again ^o* their psychiatrist, so that they are certain they will be heard; so do 
8t|idents have very serious concerns about their writing^ ones that matter so much 

that th€»y .repeat them over and over to their teacher. Both the "patient and the 

/ ' . / 

student want help with their problems. > ' , ^ 

My first step in formally analysing the foVir confeVence transcripts was to lo- 

/ 

* 1 • > • ) ■ 

eaten every occuri^ence of every possible student initl,ated (that Is, not teacher . 

prompted) concern. And the next step was to calculate- the frequency of occurrence 

of each c6ncem, within each conference. The concept ojE student concfern proved power 

ful. I found that in each ♦conference, eagh student fopused about 75% of his or her 

total concern on one or two issues. Othfer concents were Mentioned only once or 

* • ' . ^ * * . ■ ' ' ■-. , 

twlpe and received generally well under 10% the student's focus. And the nature 

of the concerns, as well as the needs of the students, ' changed from the firstyto the 

last- ttonference. I mUst daiftlon you that these are only preliminary findings based 
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on my analysis. Since one major goal for the analysis scheme 'is that It be repll- 
cable, I will next have , Independent copiers Identify the concerns in th/ft tapes and 
flntflly will only report what can be. corroborated.. But for now, I will contirfurf 

* * * * 

with my preliminary findings f<-om my own formal analysis. ' ,, 

Jay, the stronger of the two students I studied, *is concerned in his first 

7 • . . • 

conference with his blocked composing process. He has a great deal of difficulty 
getting started, getting ideas that he feels satisfied with. And unless he can 
get good enough. ideas, ideas that according to his judgement are neither "vague" 
nor "redundant," he will not even liand in his work. In his first conference I J 
found 76% of his men^on of concern to focus on this network of •categories having 
to do with his problems of getting started, problems which stem from his high stan- 
dards for his work. He mentions five other concerns, all of them unrelated to this 
concern and unrelated to each other. Each takes up from 4 to 8% of his focus -ox^ 
concern. ; 

' In her Ifirst conference, Cee, the less verbally apt student, mentions 10 con- 

1; ^ ■ ■ . ■ 

ccrns, with A9% of the mentiorv focusing on grammar and sentence errors, a concern 
quite, unlik^ Jay's and one Shaughnessy shows typical of basic writers. Cee also 
exhibits a |(eco,nd substantial concern, her general distrust of teachers, foouslng 

¥ ' ' ' . 

21% of her ientions here. . Her other 8 concerns get from 3 to 9^ of her attention 

! I 

In the|flnal conference of the semester the concerns of boqfi students are dif- 
ferent frpm what they were in the beginning. \jay never mentions problems getting 
started. HeN^cusea most of his energy (73^ on discussions of the development of 
his Ideas. Indeed, weak development in tha product is a sjimptom of problems getting 
started and getting Ideas during the process. So Jay could have just changed his 
way of talkii^g about his problem. But Jay's concern is Viot with weak development; 
rather » he mentions over and'Wer how much he worked on development In this fissa^ 
and. how satisfied he Is with his dfeveldptuenL It appears .that during the course \ 
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of the semester he has learned how to overcome his main problem of getting started 
and gettin^^ood^ enough 'Idcjas. ^ , ' 

In her final conference, Cee, too, /ocuees on development, with 65% of her 
concejrn placed here, but the substance of her concern with development Is very un- 
like Jay's. She Is dissatisfied with how her developed Ideas and her thesis fit 
together. She Is also still slightly concerned with her grammar and sentence 
structure, with 15% of her concernjbelng placed here, but the focus on thl^ con- 
cern has decreased drastically from'her first conference. :^ 

I next felt that a more detaited analysis of the discourse Involving studefit 

concerns could yield additional information about the nature of the students' 

L 

apparently changing needs. So I continued to develop my analy^is_>cheme. Jo 
Keroes, my co-lnvestlgator , in an earlier study of the discourse in two of the 
conference tapes found that the students frequently took control of the discourse 
during the conference. » She found that when students took control, their speech ' 

V 

acts met the appropriateness* conditions of Searles's request. She labelled 
student reque&ts as Invitations and defined them as invitations to the teacher 
lor help. She classified the invitations Issued by the student ^o the teacher 
into several categories. When t started to look more closel^ at the speech^ acts 
students performed when- expressing their concerns, I found l:hat many expressions 
of concern took the form of invitations to tbfe tfeacher. But I found that concerns 
also took the form of assertions. At times students merely asserted the existence 
o^ the concern without inviting the teacher to do anything. ' Frequently, such 
situdent assertions occurred in response to a teacher question — when the student 

did not have control of the discourse and when the sti^dent ' could voice the concern 
but could not invite the teacher to act upon it. In your handout on the back of 
"the page you will. find a detailed explanation of all of the discourse qategories 
that student concerns fell into^ I |\ave only be^un my finer analysis of how 
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Btud^ts express their concerns. These discourse oategorles are preliminary 
^nd will certainly ^have to be refined, revised, probably expaMed/and certain- 
ly verified by Independent coders. • , | 

JT . I . , ' " 

'For now, to illustrate how such detailed analysis might brove useful in 
modeling the learning process, I will describe mV flndlngs\ about invitations 
expressing concerns and will comp^ire them with Jo/s earlier f Lndlngs about Inyl- 

tatlons in general. In her finer analysis of the functions of different student 

/ f 
invitations, Jo found that the functions of the invitations ttiat students Issued 

varied with ability level. - In her analysis of the second conference for another 
weak and strong student, she fx)und[ that the stronger student} Issued more invita- 
tions aboi/t ;5trategy and the weaker student Issue^ more invitations asking for 
information, ^y findings for the first coqf^rence for my Weak and strong student 
were identical tojig^^s.' It appear^ thdt stronger students do not, at first, 
think that they need information to help them become better writers; rattler they ' 

L 

first need help with taking the Informatlok that they have and applying it in 

the context df writing a paper so that the^ can produce a better product. The 

weaker student, on the other hand, is not ready for help with basic strategies 

because she or he still feels the need for basic Infopnatlon — in these cases 

;^formatl6n about the linguistic conventions. My prellmli:kary hypothesis •Is 

that studeAts must have what they consider to be a corafoij/table level of cojntrol 

over the linguistic conventions before they can begin to^' think about basic strat- 

< .^ ; ' ^ 

egies. The student wants to know what to do before worrying ^about how to do it* 

This /finding parallels Shaughnessy conclusion that weaker students need knbwl- 

edge about the basics; without this knowledge such a 9tudent\:s^ot free to write. 

But during the final conference of the semester, the pattern of seeking in- 

fojrmation and strategy reversed itself for t^e two students I studied. The weaker 
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Student, approaching the level of the stronger student at the beginning of the 
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fiem63ter, asks for strategies. Pai:adoxlcally. the stronger student asks for in- 
formation. He has gained control over the basic Strategies and has no need to. 
ask about them. So now he returns ta ask for more advanced Information. He does 

not' issue invitations about the basics;- rather he wants to know\bout the fine^ 

/ . ■ , ■ 

points of style. He invites the teacher to discuss how sentence development re- 
lates to the development of ideas. It may be that at some later ^tage after he 
has Integrated this information, he would aj^aln ask about strategies, but about 
advanced strategies for applying more advanced knowledge. If I validate that 
these concerns are in fact indicative of student learning, L could hypothesize 
that the growth process involves a cyclical need for knowledge, and then for a 
strategy to apply that knowledge to the written pro^tk^^lf the writer does not 
already possess such a strategy, then for more knowledge^nd optionally for more 
strategies. 

In conclusion, I offer no conclusions. I have explored one metltod for lo- 
-tatlng student initiate^d concerns and analyzing their linguistic functions in the 
student- teacher writing conference. Further, I have posited that these concerns 
seem to give clues about t'he learning process. This analysis is only a beginning 
that I hope will lead io a testable model o€ ^the learning process and to general- 
izatidns about that process, generalizations that in the end will help us all 
become more effective teachers. of writing. 
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' - STUbCNT-lKSTRUCTOH CQflFCRfUCt 

I. WhAt *bout your vr1t!n9,do yov w*nt to vort On tn this count? Cet tht itudcn? to be «s Specific •j'l/he c*n. 

Z** Oo jrou vorkT Mow tsAny hourt? Now .xiAy units? UbsT* Art tfiere •n)^ proble^^i you expect to h*vi\lii thfi tburit that 

you think U would be helpful for wm to know <bout <he«l of time? Ac^acmlc or personal problems Wnt, 
!• -4ftut do you think a 90od writer needs to know or be abler to do In .order to write well? 
4* How do ytou feel about writing? Likest' DtsltkesT- 
5. In the past, what kinds of writing have you done In school? Out of school? 

«. Do |0u have tlm* to do any reading outside of school? If jo. >fhaf do you read? Cet nainei of specific books and/or 
pubflcatlons.. ; . T , , ^ ff«,ur 

?• Who win read or who has read the papers you write or have written, dnce you have completed them? Friends? Fanilly? 
If no one does, do you think It would be helpful for you to have, sorre^ne else read? If someone does read your work' 
wny do ^ou have sowjne read your papers? What, If anything, do ^ou get out of having them read? ^ ' . 

• - Try to describe all the motions you go through when you write a paper (for class or other) — from-your first thoughts 
about your toplc^untll It Is coirpletely finished. Probe for Iffts of details. i g 

f. How long does It usually take you to wr1J:e a paragraph (from the time you havji the topic until you hand It In)? to 

write a J-pagt exiay? // tA* acW«ne hadn't wx-iztm h^for^, CMkpux, Un^ wr bHm thOxks Lrritirxg ought to taJt*-, ,^ 

Questions for Conferences 2 thrpuohji] . ' * ^ ^ 

!• In general, how do you feel about this paperf . * 

J. About how much time did you spend on It from beginning to end? Were you hished when you wrote It, or did you Yeel fk-- 
ypu had enough time? If you had another 24 hours to devote to this paper, would you do anything else on ilt? If so^^^'' 
wnati ^ • 

TKOCTSS <7W^rraT5 frofc*^ hut xf pr^v<^ flTm^rt injx«it^ tluit tTii'j O a cnM^draft Job, don't OMk'OxapprrypruzU cua.KiMit' 
gst on to otKmr tm-n^e. ^ * 

1. Can you describe the process you went through In writing tfils paper?. • , 

2, When did you first deflde on 1 topic? Old you think much about what you wanted to 3ay before actually writinq? Hom 
■wen time?. Where did you do your thinking? v 

3- Old you make any notes ahead of tW What were thi^ like? Old yoq wrlie an outline of ar^ kind, or did you Just ' 
start writing? . ^ 

,4. Old you write the first draft>all at one*t1me or In several .slttl^^s? If several sittings, how long between each 
One? f 

Were there any tiwes In the process i)f writing this pape^ when yod felt "stuck* or frustrated? 
«. Some people, when they write a paper, try to get down everything they want to say In as good a forib as they can on 
their first draft. Others don't worry about making their firtt draft neat or perfect; they Just try to get some- 
thlno out* and then they rewrite it. On this paper did you-wr4tt either of these two ways, or did you write soc* 
• other^way? . C> ' ' . , ^ ' 

7. When you were writing or revising, d^d you read youV writing out loCrd or dirf^ou subvocalUe? In other words, did 
you try. to hei^r how your pa|)er sounds? ' ^ 

^ !• Old you do anything different this time from what you usually do when you Vltfc a ^^aperT'' 

!• Is there anythj^ng aboUt this papenj that you particularly like or dislike? 

I. Did you run Into any problems with tJjls paper that you haven^t mentioned yet? 

3* Oo you think Til like this paper? What do you think I'll like about U, and what do y*u'\h1nk I might have some 
reservations about? TP ' 

(U #ure to fee tAa eeWant to dUcumt th^ quality of tKt g^nt^nctg, tfrycnixtftiort, end dMvmlopr%9nt — ae t A* pmt^ 
00\vm9 %t. C«t hxj^ or najT «Iao to tolk hhout both uAotc is ui tKs pap^r^erui lAnt t/hs qOoidtd ineludM kmceumm 
e/X* fmajT^d mrrort or pro^t^ftei, ^ 

Old anything wo. have covered In class so far help you as you planned or wrote? Old any of It get In your way. make 
things more difficult for you? , ^ . ^» 

!• Anything i^j^ie you want to talk about concerning this paper, or the clasf so Ur^ ^fon we go on? 
lefore we go over your paper, can you <«iumarl2e the main points you wanted ta make In the paper? 
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dut th« eompo«itio#or •<^m* Mp4«t of tM, P£'<>o*M< 

don*t Kiiow. just conc^rntd that it 

WMn*t going toJ(oni« off. . • but i thought it 
w«j f^n Md. • fx llkod it so X .did it. But 
I w«s a llttlo cdncornod <^hat you Dight. • •** 



1. 



C. 



^ootf 4n|orrt»t>Qn i . Ooilgnod^ to oU^it iniCornltion aboMt | 
par tl cul AT wr j[ t i ng , cone o rni auch as .UJiing punctuation^ 
•ubfoct-vocb aqroovvont, and iho liko, 

Cxampla: •••by havlngv having giva— by having givan, by 
having givaa*^ aocnathij^i la wrqna th^ra, 'by • „ 
y. ^having civan' tha woJit wonderful chocolata candy 
4n tha' world'.'" /" ^" - 

Saak atraQa<?v x D4aignad t/ alicit atratagiaa for 4o£racting 
Dachanicai prdblanva / for /alactinq joatariala for paragraph or 
aaaay davalopnfM^:, for making tha writing taak In ganar;|l 
aaaiar and tha liKa. /{ k ' ^ ^ 

' t ^ / T . * 

ExiLnpla: -I ff It li,)ca It tooTj pa far too ouch tine for what 
I^v;| g^ ^ ^ 

ASSERTIONS — Tii'PS I . (not in raappiVaV,^. taachar quaations, 
♦ fr^quantly atud«Nt\dlscovariaa ) 

V . \ > • 

Olva * ln5orr,ation> about knowledge s \l>aalgnad to inform taachar 
about knowla4ga a^pout nachnnicV, tof^c aantancas. and tha 
liH^. , ♦ \- 



A, 



w 

S: 



>int of fui gifta?** 



Kxanplat T: "That 'a davaloping tha 

-Uri Kur\.- 

"Okay." . 

"Fun gtfca bacau^a I didnV* — on th4 thasia 
,1 didn't writaij:*hat childran would ba tfxeitad 
or happy* I Just put fun gifts can ba usa^ul 
^ as food dacoratlons in cooking. Yaah, I ^ 
didn^t I'm baing off tha point of my thaal* 
\^ ' atatanant ao I ahoUld taka out all tha candy 

up, all tha, up to. tha packaga and put that 
as a japarata paragraph and put happinaas oi^ 
axcltanant in ny thasls stat^anant and maka it 
thraa'pari^graphi to davalop." 

Giva Inforrati on about stratagy : Daalgnad to inforn taachar 
about no\t atudent "t-'ill procaod or has procaaded during 
writing . 



£xanpla: 



"It^s raally a problam whan you' gat a waak 
thasls, ona that just^doasn^t allow you nu^h 
■roorr to grow.* 



"I^tt^ink that if I don't fajal co©fortab\a 
with cy thasls atatanant that I cannot; 
raaXXy writa a good aaaay. And tny, with 
cy alligator assay, you can Imaglna all 
aorts of thinga. . 



. tn^orr^tl art about attitudaa : Daaignad to inforr. 

teacher about a^irudas toward wrltlng't 

Cxampla: "5ha*a a good writar. Sha davalopj so wall." 

D. Aaaart t9 aal^f . Aaf^ra to studant aaidaa, usually uttarad 
aoftly whila raading aaaay to taachar. ^ ' ^ 

Cxanipla: "That ahould hava baart contlnuad mora." 

III. ASSklKTIONS — TYPE II (ih raaponaa to taachar quaations 

but concarn la atill atudant initiatad 
in that tha quaation doas not damand 
$ particular anawar) 

"a. 

A. qiva Infomation about know^ad^af / J^^^^ aa H A) 

Cxacpla: St "I notica things mora, tha uh littla things," 
Ti "Khat kinds of thinga do' you notice nora nws'?" 
Sx "Focuai firat. Un/ paaaivaa, whan, Wba" I 

ahc^ld uaa tha paaaiva to kaap tha fbeua right" 

6>.. qiva information about strftaqy : (aim aaaa aa II B> 

£xampla: T: "So how did you faal about tha aaaay whan you 
gPt dona?^^ J 
S: "I likad it causa 1 triad to pay nora attention 
to daVniopoant axcapt towai.d tha and, you 
know.^I 4idn*taaava taVaalf any tiM« • ." 
'""^"^^ . • * 

- Qiva infynation about attitudaa t (aim a'ana aa ll C) 



r 



I 



ExaTipla: 



T: "Why donvt you lika othara to ra ad your work?* 
(paraphraa<a> ^ 
-I thought that thay«d diacovar Vhat I though 
about ny work that it wai too vagua or ^ 

.MMthlng.** 



vagv 



